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greatest possible calamity to mankind would be to write into 
the law of nations, by absolving the German people from com- 
plicity in a national crime, the ruinous principle that a people 
is not responsible for the government it supports, and that it 
may therefore exempt itself from merited punishment by 
merely changing its form of government. 

Has Germany the character to stand this test. When she 
has proved her ability to do so, then, and only then, can there 
be a possibility, when years of fidelity have established her good 
faith, of admitting her to a place in a league of nations. If 
those who are gathering to conclude peace now cannot enforce 
that judgment, then it is more than futile to hope to do so in 
the future; for the contingencies of such a future would be 
simply appalling to contemplate. 

SOME AGENCIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

CLOSER RELATIONS WITH THE COUNTRIES 

OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

By Dr. L. S. ROWE 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OP THE TREASURY AND SECRETARY-GENERAL OP THE 
INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION 

IT had been my intention to speak to you to-day on the activi- 
ties of one of the agencies with which I have been closely 
associated and which, during the last few years, has been con- 
tributing considerably towards the development of closer rela- 
tions between the United States and the countries of Central 
and South America. The broad scientific character of the 
association which is here assembled in annual meeting, leads 
me to take up with you some of the broader aspects of the situa- 
tion which presents itself to-day as result of the signing of the 
armistice. You have here represented the leaders of every 
branch of scientific endeavor and, as I look over this assembly, I 
am deeply impressed with the important part to be played by 
men of science in the elimination of causes of international mis- 
understanding and in the maintenance of close and amicable 
relations amongst the nations of the world. 

The people of the United States have given but little thought 
to foreign affairs, and it is a significant fact that that thought 
is only stirred when we are at the brink of war. All the great 
national slogans relating to foreign affairs have been either 
war slogans or phrases shot through with belligerent intent. 

The time has now come when public opinion must become 
a far more positive and constructive factor in guiding foreign 
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policy. We are, I believe, all agreed that unless some form of 
effective international organization is agreed upon at the Peace 
Conference, the war will have been lost. In order, however, 
to make that international organization fully effective it is most 
important that the ties that bind nations together shall be 
moral and cultural as well as purely political. It is through 
organization such as this that these cultural ties can best 
be developed. I hope the time will come when every scientific 
organization in the United States will maintain close and co- 
operative relations with similar associations in the countries 
of Central and South America. Such relationship and such 
cooperation when once established will not only serve im- 
portant scientific purposes, but will also be important factors 
in bringing about closer acquaintance between large groups of 
individuals in various countries. Acquaintance and coopera- 
tive action thus established exert a very real influence in remov- 
ing international misunderstandings and prevent the irritation 
and distrust which have their root in a lack of mutual acquaint- 
ance. As an instance of the possibilities of such international 
cooperation, I wish to present the briefest outline of organiza- 
tion and results accomplished by the International High 
Commission. 

The outbreak of the war threw into even higher relief than 
had previously been possible the extent to which the American 
republics are dependent upon one another and bound to each 
other. The community of interest called for a unity of policy, 
for frequent and the frankest consultation. The Secretary of 
the Treasury presided over a conference brought together by 
invitation of President Wilson, the avowed purpose of which 
was to devise means of absorbing the shock of the European 
War and settling the economic relations of the free countries 
of this hemisphere upon so firm a basis that no disturbance 
could later imperil them. That conference, held in the third 
week of May, 1915, considered the chief problems incidental 
to closer commercial and financial relations, such as transporta- 
tion, banking facilities, the uniformity of commercial law and 
the substantial harmony of fiscal administrative regulations. 
With a view to enabling its recommendations to be carried out 
and to give permanency to its work, the financial conference 
recommended to the governments which had been represented 
in its sessions the establishment of a permanent international 
commission dedicated to the detailed working out of the ques- 
tions with which the conference had dealt. A new principle 
was to be followed in this respect, inasmuch as the difficulties 
which had sprung from intermittent international meetings 
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had made impossible any connecting and enduring international 
legislation. The proposal made and now successfully in opera- 
tion was that there should be in each country a group of finan- 
ciers and jurists under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Finance, that these national sections should work for altera- 
tions and adjustments of their own respective law so as best 
to accommodate the needs of international commerce ; that the 
sections or their representatives should confer in larger or 
smaller groups as occasion warranted; and that the work of 
the entire commission should be directed by a small cooperating 
and planning organization. This concept has been followed 
without any serious setback and at its first meeting in Buenos 
Aires in April, 1916, the commission adopted specific recom- 
mendations with reference to the major points upon its pro- 
gram and entrusted to a Central Executive Council, consisting 
of the officers of the United States Section of the Commission, 
the elaboration of projects, legislative or international con- 
ventions designed to give effect to these recommendations. 

The commission is now successfully in operation, the chief 
emphasis being given to the simplification of fiscal methods and 
the essential harmony of the commercial law in force in the 
American nations. As the war has gone on, it has become 
more and more evident to how great an extent the peace and 
well-being of the future will depend upon technical legislation 
and economic agreement of the character aimed at by the com- 
mission. Time does not allow even an enumeration of the 
matters with which the commission has dealt either by way of 
suggestion as to alterations in national legislation or by way 
of international treaties. It is sufficient to say that the aspira- 
tion of the financial conference that a permanent body should 
be set on foot, empowered and enabled to carry out over a fairly 
long period a definite program of a non-political and non-diplo- 
matic character, seems assured of fulfillment. 

The International High Commission has been cited as a 
concrete example of the possibility of establishing close rela- 
tions between national groups whose community of interest 
furnishes a firm basis for international cooperation. If such 
cooperative groups were indefinitely multiplied, it would be 
possible to develop international bonds so close that there would 
be little room for distrust, misapprehension or misunderstand- 
ing. We must recognize that the maintenance of a durable 
peace does not merely mean the maintenance of amicable rela- 
tions between the constituted governmental authorities, but 
also an ever-increasing intertwining and interlocking of cul- 
tural and moral interests. 



